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ABSTBACT 

This report identifies and analyzes forces in the 
schocling process that create delays in completions, that limit 
attainment, that foster the drop cut rate and that reduce chances for 
higher education among Puerto Bicns in metropolitan areas in the / 
O.S., as feVcaled by statistics from the 1970 census. In this study/ 
an explanatory set of social and economic variables were related to 
educational measures for preparing and evaluating influences stemming 
frdm the schccl system, the Puerto Bican community and the parents. 
Multivariate correlations and th^ use of path analysis provided a 
basis for. conclusions, as well as obse;rvations, regarding patterns of 
variation amcng the eleven metropolitan areas selected for intensive 
research. The ^findings showed that as of 1970 little or no prrogress 
had taken place in the . schooling of Puerto Bican young adults when 
compared with the parent generation' s school attainment and the 
attainment of other minority groups. Nationally, about 60% bf Puerto 
Bican jcuth enumerated in the 1970 Census had left the educational 
system before high school graduation. An additional 25% graduated, 
tut with some delay in the usual schedule for completion, indicating 
problems ey^en when school was successfully completed. In varying 
degrees the delay/drop out pattern was found in nine out of the 
eleven metropolitan areas, some of which represent more than a single 
city. It was concluded that^scme of the social factors identified as 
influences on school problems could be modified by short-term changes 
in organization, but others would reguire redirection in the social 
structure that has ascribed to Puerto Bicans a minority and dependent 
rol^ in the internal colonial system. (Author/AM) 
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Foreword ^ 

Thix>ughout the past tittecn years, Aspira has counseled 
more than twenty-five tl)ous;nul stTKlents and. witli Aspira's 
aid. ten tliousand students have graduated t'roni post- 
secondary institutions. The quest tor better educational 
opportunities for minority youth, coupled with tlie insti- 
tutional goal of developing responsible and committed 
leadership for Hispanic communities, has remained Aspira's 
central mission. 

Recently, a new priority for Aspira has emerged. Flowing 
directly from Asi\|i^'s programmatic thrust, this new priority 
represents a long telt need the need for systematic research 
that will provide convincing information to funding sources 
about the precarious educational situation facing His- 
panic youth and that will assist political leaders, adminis- 
trators, educators, social workers and others in decision- 
making roles in taking action to correct the dismal picture. 

In the following monograph. Dr. Hernandez and his col- 
leagues do not intend to offer specific solutions; rather, 
they share with us significant scholariy knowledge on a 
diversit-y of educationaJ situations that could havQ, practical 
Implications for the development of social and educational 
policy. Furthermore, the study demonstrates how the wealth 
of existing data on Puerto Ricans can be organized and in- 
terpreted to shed new light on the social circumstances of 
Puerto Ricans. 

This study" and other recent experience indicate there 
are issues and deficiencies that require immediate attention. 
Some of them arc as follows: 

• Puerto Ricans have a drop out rate from the public 
schools of the nation's major urban areas that varies, 
• mostly, between 55 and 80 percent. 
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eiLMSi's as llu'y nunc thmuj!l) the stluioliii^ |>n)L'i'ss, 

• Piu-itci Ku .in sliuk'nls .ilU'iul siiunils llul arV nuui' 
sriiri'.uati'il now (lun tiu-y wlMl' .i (Kh .uIc 

• ViMv liltk' is known as lo the .leatlcniic and psyeho- 
liigiial ini|Ku:l mi thi' k'ariuT nl' the many ami slih 

. pnihteral iiu: versions ol hihiunjal/hicullural t-ihieation. 

I 
I 

If tlie import ol lliese lU-ricicncies is to he igulerstooil aiul 
remedies im[ilemt-nleil, thon they must he shaded and dis- 
cussed, not i)nly as a Puerto) Riean copeern, hut us a eoiiv^ern 
of Atneriean society. The lollowiliu work opens the way to 
sucli a social dialoiiut-, . 

Mario Aiiglada 

National ItxeCutive Wr^ctor 

Aspira ol America. Inc. 
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InlrodiiMion In Ihc Soru's 

r 

A SI Kll S Ol H \ rOK I S ()\ IM I K lO Kl( \\S \M> I I ^' < \ t ION 

IIk'.mvvv Aspw.i ol AnuMic.i m'ius on lNuMlt> Kiuuis .tml 
luliKa(ion IS iiit<.'iKK'(l .js .1 loMiin m whuli ,i wui^' \;iik'I\ o\ 
cdiKntion.il issues .iiul >.iHK*.*ins .ni In* a^lJii'ss^^^il tn)ni .i 
PiKTlt) kiL'.in ivsc;it> li |KMs|H Llive I lie oiK'nl.ilion o\ [he 
series will be [MUiKinly ii.tlion.il jiul inulli purposed, It will 
be .kUlresseil !o polie\ ni.ikers. seliool ;ulMumsliMlors. various 
prolession.il ^roufis. i)tlK'r eilue.ilioii.il researchers, as well as 
to I'uerto kieaii/llispaiue p.ireii! v'Toups uisolseLl in nnjMov- 
iii^ the eiluealion ot Iheir eluMren Present plans'are tor an 
annual publieation that will be based primarily on iMKlmrs 
Ironi oni:oinii Aspirtrresearch projeets' 

Aspira's Hrst projCel. Hie Sl^itistieal I'rolile Study, is 
tuiuled by the i ord bouiulation. I he basie iziKils ot the Study 
are to identity the soeio-deiiio^Maphif dimensions ^^\ the 
Puerto Kiean student population throughout the eountry 
and to develop an initial understanding ol their situations. 
eliaracleristKs and needs, with speeial relerenee to those 
eities where a major |n>rtion ol the I'uertt^ Kiean people 
resiile. With' the cooperation ol the seliool ottieials in these 
eities, there are pLuis to publish as the second re[>ort in this 
series a national educational i^otile of Puerto Rieaiis based 
on public school data, and providini: an initial inodel tor 
periodic momtorii.r and assessment of Icvirning conditions. 
The stuily reported here uhMitifies and analyzes torces 
in the schooling process that create delays in completion, 
linii't attainment, foster the drop out and reduce chances 
for higher education among Puerto Ricans in the United 
States as revealed by statistics from the 1 ^)7() census. An 
explanatory set of social and economic variables liave been 
related to educational measures for preparing and evaUiating 
iiiiliiences steninii^ig from the school system, the Puerto 
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Rican community and the parental generation. Multivariate 
•correlations and the* use of path analysis provided a basis 
for conclusions, as. well as observations regarding patterns 
of variation among the eleven metropolitan areas selected 
for intensive research. 

The educational Jbroblems confronting Puerto Ricans in 
the United States are inextricably interwoven with the; larger 
and more complicated situation of societal discrimination, 
poverty and low status in which flie overwhelming majority 
of Puerto Rican? find themselves. To analyze and propose 
solutions for thre problems in and surrcAmding the schooling 
process requires an ongoing! inter-disciplinary juoproach 
developed by a ^roup of researchers and communityworkers 
with institutional support. It is with the intention of becom- 
ing ^ significant partner in a broad-based and policy-oriented 
approach that Aspira of America, Inc. has entered the field 
of educational research. 

RECOMMENDED AREAS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

The fi&ld of educational research. as far as it concerns 
Puerto Ricans is fairly barren. Much research, reflection and - 
action are needed. The reader will find below some educa- 
tional issues and problems that Aspira of America considers 
prime topics for discussion and research. 

Recent research 'experience has demonstrated the neces- 
sity to go beyond the variety of studies, reports and investiga- 
tions, that describe the general educational situation ana 
problems confronting Puerto Ricans in different cil4es,^ 
to a coordinated series of national studies and analyses 
addressed to specific sets of common variables within dif: 
ferent geographic locations. The- needs are for comparative 
studies of both inter-locatiorfal differences and similarities 
among Puerto Ricans as,.>4{ft|l as intra-locational differences 
and similarities between*^^^'exto Ricans 'and other ethnic 
and racial ^groups. ^ \ ■■ ■ . " 



the subject of school segregation illustrates the necessity 
for national, comparative studies. The Civil Rights Office pf 
the. Department of Health, Education and Welfare has re- 
leased the first statistics compiled on Hispanic school segrega- 
tion in "the country. The following table displays the pro- 
portion of black and Hispanic children in predominantly 
'(defined as 70% or more) minority public schools in the 
natibn and the Northeast, where Puerto Ricans are the,major 
Hispanic group, for 1970 and 1974: 

Proportion of Minorities in Public Schools 

BLACK HISPANIC 

1970 1974 1970 1974 

National 70.6% 66.8% 64% 67.4% 

Northe-ast 78.7% 81.0% 84.2% 84.2%. 

Source: HEW Office for Civil Rights, May 1976.^ 

According to a press release by Senators Brooke and^a;/it 
on this subject, Hispanic children were "more likely than 
Blacks to be attending predominantly minority schools. Such 
segregation is stable or growing in every region."^ Gary 
Orfield, who Is^ analyzing these data at the Brookings Insti- 
tute, reports that in New York City, which contains over 60% 
of the national Puerto Rican population, the protJortion of 
Hispanic, predominantly Puerto Rican, children i;1 intensely 
segregated schools (with 90 to 100% minority enrollment) 
climbed from 57.5% in 1970 to 67% in 1973.^* 

These statistical trends, combined with the young age ' 
composition of the Hispanic population, portend further 
growth in school enrollment and development of bilingual/ 
biciiltural communities segregated from other minorities and 
the majority. Brooke and Javits say "we may face not merely, 
a division into separate sc^cieties, but crystallization of a rigid 

W 
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three-way division in our urban sehools." What are the policy 
implications of these trends for Hispanic children and for 
American society? For exarnple, how do the desegregation 
efforts being implemented iri various cities affect Hispanic 
students or the bilingual ^^-ograms that may also exist or 
remain to be developed? /^ispanic educators and community 
groups throughout the country are very concerned about the 
dismantling or forestalling of bilingual/bicultural programs 
because of desegregation efforts.^ Conversely, how does 
school segregationyaffect the worldview and aspirations of 
Hispanic children? Does segregation have positive functions 
that could be worked to the students' advantage/while the 
negative aspects are reduced through desegregation? 

Part of ^ the answers to these questions would be forth- 
coming:*' in tile search for the underlying causes of the in- 
creasing segregation of Hispanic commurtities..Is it the active 
choice of these communities for cultural and linguistic 
Teasofis? Is it the result of economic, s'ocial and residential 
discrirhination by the larger society? Or is it a combination of 
external and internal group factors? Are there different 
decrees of segregation among the different Hispanic groups? 
Or, within one group such as the Puerto Rican, fron^ one 
community to another? Does the barrio, for example, retain 
people who are socially and economically mobile, or is it 
abandoned, once a certain threshold of prosperity is reached? 
These are all fundamental research questions. The answers 
will shape qu'estions of public and educational. policy. 

There are educational policy issues requiring clarification 
through further basic social research on specific topics such 
as the following: ^ 

l.The field erf bilingual/bicultural education and pro- 
cedural requirements for obtaining affd maintaining 
federal and local funding have spawned a large array of 



studies, surveys; program descriptions and evaluations. 
Research is now needed to systematically analyze these 
program evaluations, synthesize a set of findings from 
them, arrive at ways in which conclusive information 
can be obtained, and exqrt a return influence on the 
data gathering process. 

2. In terms of the controversy associated with the Aspira 
\ Consent Decree in New York City and the significance 

of its scope and aim, this legal precedent deserves a full 
historical policy study, research concerning contem- 
porary issues in the actual implementation, and projec- 
tions for the immediate and medium-range future. 

3. The few sound studies of the determinants of either 
educational attainment^ or achievement'' among Puerto 
Ricans need to be updated and supplemented. Future , 
studies should include aspects of the schooling process^/ 
of particular importance' for Puerto Ricans, so as to 
properly identify -influential factors in student p^r- 

- formance, that is, beygnd those, readily apparent. 

4. Although there have b^Bp^me studies^ of the^New 
York and Chicago college student t^opulations that 
included Puerto Ricans, -a national assessment pi how 
Puerto Ricans have fared in higher education is/needed. 
A parallel study of human, resources at the college or 
graduate degree levels will help clarify those/ skill and 
professional^ields in which Puerto Ricans ar^' most and 
least represented, and how the present grqup oCiipw 
professionals dMJ(ers, if at all, from the parent genera- 
tion. ' /, 

t 

5. An assessment of the impact of the City ^bniversity of 
New York's Open Admissions Years (1970-1975) on 
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" Puerto Ricans as well as th^ City's other ethnic and 
racial groups would nDw be useful, particularly as com- 
pared with other universities having open admissions 
and sizeable Puerto- Rican enrollments, and with alterna- 
tive institutions of higher learning, as vyell. 

6. The findings of the, study presented in this volume also 
raise some questions that cannot be answered without 
further research. For example, if the' same research 
design were applied to data %r the major ethnic and 
racial groups within the eleven metropolitan areas 
studied would there be group differences in their cor- 
relations and path coefficients as compared to those 
presented herje for Puerto Ricans? Would the same 
model, applied to Puerto Rican students in different 
areas of the same cities, yield different results? Also, are 
there particular school system policies that might 
account for some pf the variability found in the differ- 
ent patterns of delay and dropout amon^ metropolitan 

' areas? Can, we identify school policies that* facilitate or 
.liinder Puerto Rican et^ational attainment rates? 

' T^e^suggestions just made by no means are inclusive of all 
.tile educational research needs of the Puerto Rican com- 
munity; we mention these topics aiming only at providing an 
initial contribution to the development of a research agenda 
for those researchers willing and prepared to tackle these 
problems in a concerted and sustained manner ip cooperation" 
with parents, students, teachers, administratofS^' community 
and professional leaders. Moreover, ways must be developed 
for disseminating and utilizing the knowledge derived from 
this research. In this regard a clearinghouse and technical 
assistance unit would be valuable assets to parent groups and 
school administrators. ' , 
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The need for Puerto Ricans id assume leadership in these 
endeavors should also be cl^ar. For whatever reasons there 
has been little interest shown in the educational issues related 
to Puerto Ricans, nor in Puerto Ricans involved in educa- 
tional issues. For example, the authors of the Equality of 
Educational Opportunity 'Report (The Coleman Report) 
docurhented the devastating educational circumstances and 
outcomes of schooling for Puertb Ricans in 1966^ Yet these^ 
results did not lead to wide intprest, action or even further 
studies, just as the. observations and ideas of Puerto Rican 
educators, who may often reach the same conclusions in a 
non-scientific manner, but are rarely listened to by the gen- 
eral "informed" public or public decision makers. In the 
absence of a sense of concern (or even. interest) amohg non- 
Puerto Ricans, Puerto Ricans themselves must take the 
initiative and work toward some degree of participation and 
self-determinatipn in the e^ducational process. 

Therefor4, Aspira of America, Inc., sincerely hopes this 
series af^jiorts will stimulate an appreciation and Concern 
within Vonous Circles .for the needs' of the Puerto Rican 
school child. We hope, that in sbme way you will join us and 
the thousands of Puerto Rican ' parents throughout the 
country who struggle to improve the schooling of their 
children. - ^ • 

Rafael Valdivieso 
Research Coordinator 
Statistical Profile Study 
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Notes to the Introduction 



. The following reports are listed. alphabetically by city: 

Issues of Concern to Puerto Ricans In Boston and Springfield, \ 
Report of the Massachusetts State Advisory Committee to the 
United States Commission on Civil Rights (Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. February 1972). 

Tlic Way We Go To School: The Exclusion of Children In Boston, A, 
Report by the Task Force on Children Out of School (Boston: 
Beacon Press. 1971). • ■ ' ' 

El Borivua: The Puerto Rican Community in Bridgeport and New 
Haven, A Report of the Connecticut State Advisory Committee to 
the United States Commission on Civil Rights (Washington. D.C.: 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights.^January 1973). 

Hilda Hidalgo, "The Puerto Ricans of Newark, New Jersey (Aqui 
se Ilabia Espanol)" (Newark. New Jersey: Aspira of New Jersey, 
1971).- . : 

Bilinguai/Bicultural Education - A Privilege or q Right?, A Report 
of tfie Illinois State Advisory Committee to. the United States 
Commission on Civil Rights ^Washington, D.C.: U.S.' Commission 
on- Civil Rights. May 1974). : 

Puerto .Ricans and Other Hispanics in New York City*s Public 
Schools and Universities: A Survey' (Ufiv/ York: Migration Division. 
'Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Deoember 1975). . , 

Piri, ThomJis. '^Puerto Ricans in the Promised Uind,'^ Civil Rights 
i^'i^st Vol. 6. Number 2. ' 

hiy^arch of a Better Life: the Education'and I lousi/ig Problems of 
Puerto Ricans in Philadelphia^ A Report of The Pennsylvania State 
Advisory Committee, to the Ujiited States Commission, on Civil 
Rights (Washington. D.C.. January 1974). 

* * 

**HEW Figures' Show School . Segregation Increasing in Northeast; 
'South arfd Border States Show Greatest Gains in Integration." A 
press release issued by Senators Brooke (R-Mass)arKl Javits(R-N.Y.). 
June 20. 1976, from tables I and 3. 
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3, Ibid., p, 2, 



4. Information obtained in telephone interview with Dr, Orfield, 

5. S^eBilingual'Bicultural Education: A Handbook for Attorneys And 
Community Workers (Cambridge, Mass,: Center for Law and Educa- 
tion, December 1975), Section V. • ^ 

6. Isidro Lucas, **Puerto Rican Dropouts irt Chicago: Numbers and 
Motivation,*' Final Report to the U,S, Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare (Washington, D,C„ 1971) 
and Victor G. Alicea and Julie Mathis. "Determinants of Educa- 
tional Attainment Among Puerto Rican Youth in the" United States," 
(Universidad Boricua, Washington, D,C., 1975). . 

^7, James S. Coleman, Ernest Q, CampbeU, Carol J. Hobson, James 
McPartland, Alexander M. Mood, Frederic Weinfield ancT Robert L., 
York Equality of Educational Opportunity (Washington, D,C,: 
Government Printing Office", 1966) and William C, Klqiber, Aca- 
demic Achievement and Aspects of Acculturation. Among Puerto 
Tlican Male Community College Students (Ph,D, dissertation. New 
York Univ/ersity, 1974). j r 

8 For example, see Robert Birnbaum and Joseph Goldman, . T/je 
Graduates: A Follow-Up Study of New York City High School 
Graduates of 1970 (New York: Center for Social Research, The City 
University of New York, May 1971). 
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SOCIAL FACTORS IN EDUCATIONAL , 
A TTA INME:NT A MONG PUER TO RICA NS 
IN U.S. METROPOLITAN AREAS, 1970 



1. Educational Attainment Among Puetto Ricans 

In 1970 scarcely two percent of continental Puerto Ricans 
between ages 25 and v44 had completed a college education, 
one of the rriost depressed rates of higher learning attainment 
among major segments of the United States population.' 
Although the total number of college graduates had ^increased 
in step with the Puerto Rican population!s growth, the 
petcentage showed no improvement when compared with 
.1960 and 1950 levels. In terms c* community strength, this 
meant a very limited potential for occupational advancement 
and scarcity in skilled human resources. 

Since a high school diploma remains a requireinent for 
college enrollment, limited access to higher education among 
Puerto Ricans can be partly explained by similar^problems^t 
the secondary level. In 1970 only one in every four Puerto 
ftican adults had completed tiigh school, which meant 
that three-quarters of this population was not directly 
eligible for higher education. 

According to the 1^50, 1960, and 1970 <:ensuses, half or 
more of continental Puerto Ricans age 25 to. 44 had i^ever 
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attended high school; in most cases their formal education 
ended -before elementary school graduation. For this period 
the statistics also show ^a shift from elementary school 
completion to partial high school attainment, indicating 
that the drop out trend continued in an upward direction, 
with a major portion stopping short of high school gradua- 
tion and college eligibility. By 1970 more than, a quarter of 
continental Puerto Rican adults were high school drop outs, 
slightly larger than the proportion , with a high school degree. 

/^Aside from creating a bottleneck toward higher educa.tiQn, 
the recent development of a high school drop out pattern 
suggests a variety' of serioi^ implications: First, 'it tends to 
support a distorted picture of progress when the ''average" 
or median years of schopl completed is used as an educational 
indicator. From 1950 to 1970 the-median school ajttainment 
for continental Puerto Ricans advanced nearly two years. 
But this was due primarily to a shift from elementary school 
attainment to partial high school, ajid not to an increase 
in the high school completion rate, which remained 
proportionately the same. 

Considered socially, the continued drop out reflects 
estrangement between the Puerto Rican community and. the 
school system^ and especially discourag^ent among Puerto 
Rican children and adolescents— a maldise^ stemming from 
basic people/institutional problems and disparities. Through- 
out the past quarter century Puerto Ricans of all ages have 
experienced the colonizing effects of being labeled "minority," 
already history among other nonEuropean group? incor- 
porated into the United States originally in an involuntary 
manner. But the impact has-been greatest among the very 
young, those least familiar with Puerto Rico artd their 
historical identity, and most likely to experience the effects 
of socialization for minority status. Assumed to be on the 
continent as "cheap labor," Puerto Ricans are not generally 
expected by United States society to attain high educational 
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levels, nor even aspire to the social mobility typical of the 
''American Dream/' The jofes more frequently available to 
Puerto Ricans are typically ^at levels where a high school 
degree-makes little difference or actually poses a disadvantage: 
tood service kitchen help; light factory assembly, paclcing and 
wrapping; janitor's and general cleaning work; warehouse and 
stockroom handling; construction labor and carpenter's 
assistance; private household service and '^attendanJs^Mii 
parking, recreation places, hospitals and other public places. 
Under similar conditions, other indigqnou? minority persons 
have had greater success in job security and income as high 
school drop outs than as graduates, and often resort, to 
dropping out as a survival strategy wh^the likelihood of 
breaking out of the exploitation system is perceived as low.^ 
The American school system" has generally upheld a 
success model requiring Puerto Ricari children and adolescents 
to surmount their cultural "deprivations," adapt to the 
mainstream manner of learning, and prepare fpr the white 
Anglo job market-instead of adapting the schooling process 
to the realities of their social restrictions and special needs 
for reaching a situation where the mainstream educational 
system and the white, Anglo job market bec<>rne meaningful 
options. 

The contemporary debate on bilingual. education exempli- 
fies the mismatchfng of community and school system. 
Perhaps no issue has elicited such an enthusiastic and s61i4^ 
response from average citizens during the recent history of 
Spanish origin groups in the llnited States. The ideal solution 
plainly centers on the bilingual-bicultural model that 
coordinates both Anglo and Hispanic elements in an integrated 
learning system aimed at achieving the fullest development 
of human resource;8, as well as (and as motivated and enhanced 
by) a positive self-image. But in reality many bilingual 
programs are reduced to a remedial project directed toward 
quickly improving English language abilities among Spanish 
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dominant students only, .\yith little or no attention to Hispanic ^ 
culjt^ural content, or even Spanish idinguage maintenance. 
While some bilingual programs clearly do not pertain to this 
mimmal lev^l, it typifies the recurrent situation in which 
parents, or community groups have resorted to litigation 
and court action, in their "fef forts to obtain some recognition 
of problems and atientjton from the school system. 
. By now it is generally known that less controversial 
difficulties affecting the daily lives of many Puerto Rican 
children m^ke education unappealing and unrelated to' their 
experience outside school. Puerto Rican teachers (of even' 
those ^fith some undelstanding of Puerto Ricans) arc the 
exception; learning materials make scant reference to things 
Puerto Rican and say little about the world in which students 
must struggle as Puerto Ricans. Among other mechanisms 
promoting low achievement, discouragement and the eventual 
drop out, Puerto Rican children are typically routed away 
from the cpUcgc preparatory , track and even middle-level 
paths to success by their instructors, counselors and the 
pervasive school environment;^ ^ 

Perhaps the mechanism most conducive to dropping out 
is the widespread practice of leaving Puerto Rican children 
back a grade or more, when they arc perceived by school 
authorities as having a language, learning or behavioral 
**problcm/' or some combination of these elements. A recent 
sttKly completed by Universidad Boricua (based on interviews 
with about 500 Puerto Rican students and parents in New 
York City, Philadelphia and Vineland, New Jersey) uncovered 
some of the human aspects behind the statistics on. delayed 
education. Students held back one or more years were 
of. course older in terms of physiological and emotional 
development than other (usually nonPuerto Rican) students 
at their grade level. Defined by the social erivfronment as 
problems, the left-backs found little encouragement to 
pejform as model students. Instead, they demonstrated 
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th6ir edge over others in non-educational ways» strategies 
against boredom and depres^km that often led to truancy 
and other inter personal problems facilitating tke drop out 
as a logical and mutually s.atisfactory solution/ 

National data on delayed education among Puerto Ricans 

.present a very disturbing picture. By relating enrollment 
levels to the age of students as recorded in the 1970 Census 
publications, some notion is gained of relative levels. Among 
Puerto Rican students 14 to 17 years old, approximately 
40 percent were still in elementary grades-compared with 
17 percent among persons enrolled at equivalent ages in the 
total United States population. If a delayed student is defined 
as someone enrolled at least one year behind 'the prpgression 
beginning with first grad^ elementary at age seven and 
leading to high school graduation at eighteen, a higher rate- 

^ about 47 percent— is obtained. This compares with estimates 
of ,45 percent? for Native Americans; 40 percent f9r blacks; 
37 percent foiXMexican Americans, and is more than twice 

•the estimate oft23 percent for the majority or white non- 
Spariish origin population.* But the full delay factor is 
plainly greater, since these figures do not include persons 
having already dropped out from school, and at the 14 to 17 
age level drop ©uts are twice as frequent among Puerto Ricans 
than in the total American population. y.-;^ 

■ 'it is also'clear that delayed education is not a problem* 
limited vto children bom in Puerto Rico. Students 14 to 17 
years old who were born in the United States (and therefore 
supposedly more assimilated) showed 32 |)ercent still in 
elementary grades and 41 percent at least one year behind 
the- usual schedule, not far from the^national average for all 
Puerto Ricans. Regardless of birthplace, Puerto Rican students 
living in New Vork City fared better than those located 
elsewhere, but even in this case tHe delay factor was 
significantly 'above levels for the total and nonPuerto Rican 
population. Since' more than half of the continental Puerto 
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Rican population live in New York City, this means that 
generally delayed sehooling is much more frequent-in other ' 
places, including many cities vvheje^htrscfiool system is 
^ hardly aware ^oLthc^ebteTUT 

Another disttirbing aspect is that apparently the delay is 
not alv^ays a one-time occurrence with limited consequences 
for tducational attainment at later enrollment levels and 
older ages. Instead, available evidence shows that some 
students are left b4ck more than once and that being left 
back has a "ripple" effect on the school situation of ypung 
adults. In 1970 ainong Puerto Ricans age ij to'24 who were 
enrolled the usual life cycle stage for college-more than 60 
perQ^nt were still in higli school, compared with 9 percent ^ 
in the total United States student population at' equivalent 
ages. Mon^over, in this instance the delay rtrte for Puerto 
Ricans borS^hi the United States (S6 percent) and rates for ... 
other major categorie^-were again close enough to the average 
for all Puerto Ricans as to rule out any clear sign of 
- improvement. 

Accumulated school problems have therefore taken a 
severe toll for many Puerto Rican young adults-as employ- 
ment, marriage, military service and family responsibilities 
enter their persona] horizon, while still finishing. high school 
Faced with circumstances pressing them to work and support 
themselves and others, or with appealing alternatives to an 
unpleasant experience in schooling, dropping Oiit represents 
a reasonable solution. Recent inflation and unemployment 
problems affecting the pare.nt generation of Puerto Rican 
manual workers has probai>iy strengthened the reasons for 
late adolescent children to quit school and seek a job enabling 
the family to maintain a previously modest lifestyle. 

The Universidad Boricua study previously mentioned 
concluded that social and economic differences between 
high school stay ins and drop outs were not significant. 
Instead, both groups had about the same (low) incdme 
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background, and ^^factors traditionally asserted by school 
administrators as influencing attrition such as: laziness, 
lack. of motivation, marriage, pregnancy, language problems, 



students . . . left schook" According to this sftud^, itaying 
in is attributable to certain features of the sdliool system, 
principally the attitudes, guidance and interest shpwn by 
teachers and an environment favoring the development of 
a positive self-image and active participation^among students. 
Students who additionally have a psychological support 
system at home are least likely to drop out, In sum, where 
factors contributing to delaj^ed education as a policy pf 
avoidance are operative, early and numerous drop outs are 
likely; while school 'systems adapting to Puerto Ricans (in 
addition to, or instead of demanding their adaptation to 
mainstream ways) more often succeed in their purpose of 
facilitating education. ^ 



and parental indifference were 




2. Research Questions and Procedqres 

The general problem just reviewed poses many unanswered 
questions, beginning with the fundamental need to know the 
.. drop out and delayed schooling rates for cities with sizeable 

' ^ Puerto Rican communities, and to further specify the main 
conditions under which these rates vary from highest to 
IdVvest. Although seemingly easy to determine, the needed 
rates were not generally available from the usual source, 
school enrollment records, since these do not separately 
distinguish Puerto Rican students, except in New York City 
and ^Chicago. Data on school enrollment collected by the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office 
of Civil Rights provide information fcJr only the "Spanish 
. American" category, \vhich includes several groups in 
addition to Puerto Ricans. For the basic metropolitan profile 

^'^i it was therefore necessary to resort to special tabulations of 
the 1970 Qensus Public Use Sample tapes, which are dated 
as a source of/»ontemporary informa/ion, but which provided 
many of the variables required. This data source had the 
additional advantage of being the prindpal basis at present , 
for legal ' arid administrative decisions regarding Puerto 
Ricans in the school system. , ' 

DEFINITION OF DROP OUT AND DELAYED EDUCATION RATES 

A special tdpe for the Puerto Rican population extracted ' 
by ^the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights from the County 
Group Public Use Sample, 1 in a 100 file of household and 
individual census records containing the universal and 15 
percent questionnaire data items was used for the initial 
I ^ processing. This source provic^d the agd, ^ho.dl enrollment 
^ and attainrrtent of eiach respondent sampled and a metro- 
politan area designation -the basic requirements for the 
. .research design. " . 
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Drop Out Rates 

Drop out rates based on school enrollment records are 
usually the percent not graduating from^high school among 
students reaching at least the ninth grade, regardless of age. 
For this study measures sensitive to the age schedule for 
school completion were preferred, as more precise and 
easier to relate to the corresponding delay rates. In each of 
the following age groups the* numerator was the number 
of persdns not currently enrolled who had not completed 
the 12th grade, while the denominator varied, as indicated: 

Among i3rl 5 years old: all persoiis except High Scl?ool 

graduates and those attaining or 
enr-olled in higher levels 

Among 16-18 years old: all persons except those attaining 

or enrolled in College 

Among 19-25 years old: all persons 

Delayed Education Rates 

Both numerator and denominator varied in each age group, 
as follows- / . 

Among 13-15 years old: Persons Enrolled Below 7th Grade 

Persons EnrofTed in 1st to 12th 

Grade 

Among 16-18 years old: - Persons Enrolled Below 10th 

Grade 1" 



Persons Enrolled in 1st Grade 
through Colle^'.e 
Among 19-25 years old/ Persons Enrolled Below 12th 

. Grade 

Persons Enrolled in 1st Grade 
through College 

NOTE: All of the above rates were based on persons ever 
attending school. , , - ' 
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THE SOCIAL FACTORS 

Our research design for using census data beyond the cal- 
culation of drop out and 'delayed\ schooling rates aimed 
mainly at measuring social factors shi^wing some antecedent- 
consequent or action-influence-result significance for educa- 
tional attainment. \ 
V The variables considered in various combinations .and more 
specific definitions were: ' ' ^ ; 4 / * 
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For example, the percent of adult females in the labor force 
who were employed in white-collar jobs Was obtained for 
each city and related to the drop out and delayed schooling 
rates. ' / • ' 

In the following analysfs we will first look at the student 
population and the relation between delayed education and . 
incomplete schooling, and then examine the rrole! of the 
Puerto Rican community's development and power, the 
parental generation's education, their social and economic 
status and the school system, seeking to sift from among 
these variables their relative imp^irtance for the d^ay and 
drop out. . Finally, we will seek to find patterns of metrq- 
politan areas that combine, several trends clearly identified as 
sUpi)orting high or low educational achievement. It must be 
recalled throughout this report, however, that the units of 
investigation are^ metropolitan areas-not individuals-and 
that regardless of method, researc|i" using census data cannot 
pretentl to exatnine such personal attributes "and attitudinal 
aspects as school commitment and motivation. 

WHICH CITIES, WHY AND HOW 

Whether the Puerto Rican educational experience has.^been 
the same or different in the major metropolitan areas having 
sizeable Puerto Rican communities, is not an easily answered 
question. Community-growth patterns among Puerto Ricans 
have varied greatly-ranging from longstanding settlements 
as in Honolulu, Hawaii and JLorain^'Ohio-to places whe^e 
most Puerto Ricans have recently arrived from the Island. 
Also, the continental Puerto Rican population has increased 
rapidly since the end of World. II to more than 1 .6 
million people, more than a thousand times the humbier first 
recorded in the United States Census of 1910. The largest* 
increases due to migration from Puerto Rico occurred during 
the 194Ps when the Island populace was encouraged to leave 
by prevailing coaditiws and the exodus was favored by 
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commercial and political interests. Since 1960 the number 
i of continental Puerto Ricans has doubled, but most of the in- 
\ crease' has been due to the birth of children to Puerto Rican 
\parents and not, to migration, from Puerto Rico, which has 
or^sticaUy decreased. Tliis means that the population eligible 
rpf scj^odljng h^8 increased most rapidly in recent years and 
tiaat the l^oerio Kicau population can no longer be character- 
ized as a transitory group of "outsiders." Today more, than 
Qm^Jjgjl^^f ^continental Puerto Ricans are between ages 6 and 
24^generaHy considered the school age segment of a popula- 
tionV and those most in need of an education. 

Continental Puerto Ricarts have mainly situated themselves 
in large metropolitan areas, and within these, in central city 
neighborhoods tttdt gradually acquire a high cknsity of 
' Puerto\ Rican habitation,, creating a barrio or ethnic cbm- " 
munity^^Ninety-eiglit percent of the Puerto Ricans live in 
urban areas (compared with 70 percent of the total U;S. 
population) and more than half of all Puerto Ricans live^ 
in barriosVperhaps as high as 80 percenj, if the census 
category oA "central City" residence i3 taken^s a criteridni 
Ideally, many xfties, barrios and neighborhoods having size- 
able Puerto Kican populations should' be studied -and within 
each city selected a research design' resembling the national 
' project might have been followed, using individual records to 
further diagnose the local situation. This* was hot possible' 
in 6ur research, however,* primarily because of a series of 
technical problems severely limiting the availability of data-^ 
from the.^census records.^ Since the Public Use 'S3;mple cdfi--* 
tains only one percent of the population, an area would re- 
quire more than 5,000 Puerto Ricans to offer minimal con- 
ditions—or some 50 cases— for valid and reliable results. 
Secondly, the data within metropolitan areias were found to 
be so limited and subject to the data suppressions^effected by 
the Census Bureau to avoid possible identification, that no 
local analysis was possible. Replication of the national dfesigri' 
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for those metropolitan areas having sufficient cases (New 
York, Chicago, Philadelpliia) went beyond the project's re- 
source and time capabilities. 

An initial list of urban pIaQes^>yith a Puerto Ri'can popula- 
tion of 5;00P Or more ^crS'oKs in 1^60- and 1970 p);Q.Yided a- 
pararHCtCr for scjecting metropolitan . areas. TUq '2^^^ ^fcUriCSj 
Within the' defmcd limits were then located on the' GehSus; 
Bureau County Group Map '^ild metropolitan boundary lines 
Were compared with those en?ployed by the Bureau in speci- 
fying the county group unit of information. A comjputer 
program then sorted the cases into a series of datasets accord- 
ing to cities and tabulations were effected by age and sex in 
categories of years 0-4, 5-9, 10-14, 15-19, and 20-24. The 
adult population was tabulated for "Head" and "Wife" 
household status and persons of all ages were distinguished 
according tcf birth in the United States, or Puerto Rico. The 
results wore thejL compared with published census -reports, 
in order to determine the extent of" sampling error and detect 
those instances in which valid tabulations could not be com- 
pleted, for lack of sufficient cases. 

- As a result of the quality check, certain cities (Miami, 
Washington, D.C. and Honolulu) Were found to have too few 
verses in -the school ag^s, to provide a reliable base for tabula- 
tion.^ In other instances where less severe problems Were 
encountered, the social and economic characteristics of the 
local Puerto Rican population Were examined to. determine 
how cities could be combined to form composite categories 
having enough cases. Cities adjacent or regionally close to 
one^jjigother generally had similar Puerto Rican communities^, 
suggesting the following corhtiih'itions: v 

Chicago, Illinois/Gary, Indiana/Racine and Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 

Jersey City, Newark, Hoboken and adj^icent Northwest 

New Jersey areas 

Paterson and Passaic, New Jersey 



Bridgeport, Hartford, New Haven, Connecticut 
Buffalo and l^ochester, New Yoi;jk f» ^ 
Qevetand anc^ Lorain, OHio (combined on adjacency basis 
only, with Lorain making up a rhinor portion)' 

Metropolitan areas remaining- alone were: New York City; 
Philadelphia, Pei^nsylvania; Los Angeles and San Francisco,, 
California; axid , Boston,: Massachusetts. EaQh.of these eleven 
categories w^re -retested for samph'ftg 6n;or an'd;found to have 
sufficient cases and adequate distributions for detailed tabti-. 
latibn ^<jjd analysis. The eleven metropolitan cgmmifnities 
represdnte'H in tliis study encompass eighty-six percent of the 
total continental Puerto Rican population. 

As a final note on methods, we must point out that the 
census data for each area were used without a corrective 
factor for^ such problems as the under enumeration of Puerto 
Ricans in the census knd'pdssible errors iit the recording of 
•information. Thia does not mean that these problems dici not 
affect the statistics produced, but rather that no valid and 
reliable way of adjusting the raw data could be devised. In 
the absence of accurate information independent of the 
census— especially for such units as metropolitan areas— any 
adjustment scheme can be only arbitrary and likely to pro- 
duce even further error. 
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• 3,. General Research Findings 

DROP OUT AND DELAYED EDUCATION MEASURES 

Almost all I'uerto Ricans age 13 to 15 were enrolled in 
school, contrary to thp early drop out argument that, for 
some, enrollment ends before the compulsory school attend- 
,^nce agOv Unjit (14-15 years). Only in the Connecticut metro- 
politan' areas was nonenroUment at this age level^bove five 
percent of the children enumerated in the 1970 census. 
Althoiigh no further attention <v as given to the earty drop 
outs; for planning purposes it is important krtow that up 
to age l6 Puerto Ricans are as ''present" at school as the rest 
of the population. . . -j^ 

The figures on delayed education in Vhe 13 to 15 age group 
make it clear, however, that the grade level attended is often 
different and lower than the rest of the pctpulatiofi (see foot- 
note 8 for some cojnparisons). In Boston, Patterson, Passaic 
and the Connecticut metropolitan areas {typically places 
where the Puerto Rican community ^vas in a growth and 
formation stage in 1970) at least one child in every four was 
a year or more behind the usual completion schedule: Other 
cities had at least a ten percent delay rate at this age level- 
except. New York, where school policy favors on time com- 
pletion up to the age limit for compulsory attendance-and 
San Francisco, where the dglay rate was zero or no Puerto, 
Rican child enrolled in a grade lowei^han expected. - 

Analysis to be explained later showed that delayed educa- 
tion in the 13. to 15 age'group was a key factor in the droj5 
out at older ages. The high school dirop out rates in Table 1 
distinguish between rtonenrollnjent at ages 16 to 18 and ^t 
ages 19 -to 24, the usual high school and college completion 
stages. According to deflnitions -previously ^ven, these rates 
will likely differ from dpp out rates calculated without refer- 
ence to ages, from high school records. All things considered. 
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any comparison using local figures should be with the drop 
out rate at ages 19 to 24, which summarizes the accumulated 
effects of not finishing high school for the age segment just 
beyond the usual high school completion stage and shows 
the percent not directly eligible for college enrollment.'^ 

TABLE 1 . EDUCATIONAL MEASURES FOR SCHOOL- 
AGE AND ADULT PUERTO RICAN POPULATION 6Y 
. SELECTED. METROPOLITAN AREASr UNITED STATES, 
• : • 1970 
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Souicei or Data in Tables 1-3: US. Bureau of* the Census, 

(a) Public Use Sample, Census of Population and Housing: 1970, 15 Percent/County Group/ 1 100 
File.- 



(b) Census of PopulaUon:' 1970. Subfect Reports Final Report PC(2)-1E Puerto Ricans in the 
United States. 

(c) _-^.PC(2)-lCP]pnons of Spinish Origin in the-United States. ,^ 

(d) Census of Population; i^bO. Subfect Reports. Puerto Riams in the Unitrd States. Final Report 
PC(2)-1D. 

it) Statistical Abstract of the United States. \91\. 

Annotation 00 sigmftes less than one perce'dit; at least one census record was fouAd in each of.theie 
cases. 



In theory, high .school drop out rates for persons 16 to 18 
years, old should approximate rates for those. age 19 to 24, 
since under usual conditions both.^oups could be assumed 
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city point to the tact that a significant delay factor was op- 
erative, placing the full impact of the high school drop out 
at ages 19 to ^4 beyond the usual. high school completion 
stagp and whvMi other persons enrolled are typically pursuing 
a university education, in Chicago, for example, 28 percent 
of Puerto Ricans age 16 to 18 were not enrolled and had not 
graduated from high school; but this did not mean that the 
other 72 percent would graduate before their 19th birthday. 
On the contrary, .many would continue enrolled and even- 
tually drop out, making up the large proportion of young 
adults not enrolled nor high school graduates, 71 percent 
among those 19 to 24 years old. . 

Boston was the only city in which the age 19 to 24 drop 
out rate was lower than the corresponding age -16 to 18 
figure. An apparent contradiction, this situation may be ex- 
plained by the particular features of the Puerto Rican com- 
munity living there in 1970, which included many very poor 
families with teenage childrea, a lesser number of families 
with young adults and among these, some with moderate 
incomes. In addition, the Puerto Rican population 19 to 24 
years old included a fair number of college sfudents from 
Puerto Rico, attending the many institutes of higher learning 
in this traditionally academic urban center. Here one finds 
a striking contrast between one of the most disadvantaged 
Puerto Rican communities in the United States and a smaller 
but^well educated group of Puerto Ricans-both living in the 
same metropolitan area. To a lesser extent the same duality 
became apparent* in other areas outside Boston, except in 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, where the Puerto Rican 
communities had a more homogeneous and less poverty- 
affected situation. 

The fact that in jnbst cities more than half bf Puerto Ri- 
can youth never completed high school clearly ctemonstrates 
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little progress when eoiiipared with tlie national pattern of- 
school attainment of tliese 25 to 44 years okl; as previously 
mentioned, about J5 percent had not gra\luated from high 
•school. Til is uieans that except in San Franeiscu and pos- 
sibly Los Angeles, very few Puerto fccans were emerging 
from the schooling process qualified for the skilled; white- 
collar, managerial and professional occupations having an 
income^ security and prestige potential above the routine 
manual and service level typical of the parent generation. 
Variations in drop out rates from city to city convey the 
extent to which the new generation (and the Puerto Rican 
community, in turn) will he limited in its human resource 
possibilities. 

A TOPOLOGY OF DROP OUT AND DELAY TYPES 

While the rest of this study seeks an answer to why these 
variations were found, an initial typology helps explain 
the relation between- the drop out and delays in schooling*:* 

l.ln situations where a significant proportion of Puerto 
Ricans age 13 to 15 wefe delayed in their schooling, 
the drop out rate between ages 16 to 18 was higher, in- 
dicating that many were behind schedule and did not 
continue beyond the u^ual high school enrollment age. 
Boston, Patterson-Passaic, Philadelphia and the Con- 
necticut metropolitan areas exerflpUfy this drop out 
type, which can be likened to a life expectancy model 
in which few survive to an age whpn such an event as 
college enrollment generally takes place. 

2, In some instances a moderate delay rate at ages 13 to 
15 signified that most children followed the usual sched- 
ule up to the high school stage and then encountered 
delays and eventual drop out, not quite at the same 
level as in the type just described. Newark, Jersey Qty, 
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vIIkI New York were in this situation, wliile C'hica^io luul an 
interniecliate condition between types 1 and 2. 

3. Cleveland and HulTalo-Roehester surest a somewhat aif- 
ferent pattern, in wliicli Puerto Rieans had problems simi- 
lar to type I at the elementary level but those who sur- 
vived delays and drop out until aj^e 16 did not seem likely 
to have additional delays aliead and would graduate from 
high school in larger proportions than in type 2. ^ 

4. A large gap was apparent between these tliree types and 
the favorable situationx^xhibited by the West Coast cities. 
U:Ven so^lur data for Los Aniieles bear traces of the pre- 
vious n<^p^ that 10 percent of Puerto Ricans age 13 to 
I5>rr^ at least one year behind schedule, and among' 
those age 16 to 18 there was a 22 percent drop out rate 
and a 14 percent delay rate all likely background factors 
for an eventual drop out rate of more than a quartet^ of 
Puerto Rican young adults. 

A PATH MODtL OF HDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 

The intluence pattern implied by this typology is sum- 
marized in the model portrayed in Figure 1, which assumes 
that delays at ages 13 to 15 precede delay and drop out 
problcrtis at ages 16 to 18 as causes of the eventual drop out 
and further delays among young'adults. Although the meas- 
ures at each age level are separately calculated and refer to 
different people, they can be linked in a correlation matrix 
using the eleven metropolitan areas as units of analysis, with 
each citys set of delay and drop out scores representing 
what would be a sequence in actuality. By further calculii- 
ting correlations while controlling for the influenccCs) of 
previous or cause variables, the net effect of one factor on 
another can be obtained, and the general "fit" of the model's 
direction and interaction can be tested by using estimating 
equations in path analysis. 
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FIGURH 1. PAi!l I)IAC;KAM 01 INM IH NC L I AC lOKS OI A 
SOC IAL AND I CONOMIC NAI URI fcXPl^XIMNC; 
IM LAYl l) SC IIOOLINC; AI AC;iiS I() UVFCTlKTO 
RK ANS, I'm " ^' ' . 
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' Correlation coefficients range upward from zero, or no re- 
. lation between variables, to ,999 or a complete rnatch, one 
variable increasing or decreasing exactly in step with the 
other. The strongest relation among the variables in our 
model was ,852 between delayed schooling from ages 13 
to 15"and the drop out rate at ages 16 to 18, clearly indi- 
cating that the higher the delay, the higher the drop out, A 
strong relation was also found between the early delay and 
the eventual drop out (ages 19 to 24) both as a direct influ- 
ence and indirectly as part of the drop out rate at the usual 
high school age level (ages 16 to 18). The strength of the 
primary influence (A, B or early delay with drop out, 16 to 
18) was enhanced when standardization reduced the other 
zero-order correlations mentioned. This shows that students 
encountering delays in elementary or junior high school are 
likely .to have a high rate of eventual drop out regardless of 
whether they continue enrolled through age 18, and that a . 
major negative factor in the Puerto Rican educational ex- 
perience takes place before the usual- high school stage. 
This portion of the model helps explain the mechanisms 
operative in type 1 situation previously described, wlj^chhad 
the highest percentage of delayed schooling at ages 13 to 15 
.and the highest drop out from age 16 to 18. 

Although the^rong influence of early delay and problems 
at the elementary level were demionstrated to be at the root 
of the eventual drop put, their relation to delays and prob- 
lems at older ages was weak or negative. An apparent contra- 
diction, this result is understandable when considering that 
students proceeding on time up to the usual secondaiy school 
age level can and do experience delays and problems at that , 
levQl, as indicated by type 2, previously described. Our model 
shows that, even when most students are enrolled in grades 
corresponding to their age through the compulsory attend- 
ance limit, significant disparities still take place. While in 
this instance delays at the secondary level contribute to the*^ 
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eventual drop out, a still stronger effect is a further delay 
pattern in late adolescence and young childhood. As a conse- 
quence, graduating from high school (and from college, in 
turn) becomes a more prolonged experience than usual; for 
many students this means a disjointed, repetitious or inter- 
rupted educational experience, hardly gonducive to eventual^ 
success. As in the first pattern, standardization served, to 
strengthen the principal correlation linkage (D, E or delay at 
ages 16 to 18 with delay at ages 19 to 24), v^rhich further 
shows a separate causal mechanism, especially when the 
negative relation between early and eventual delay is con- 
sidered. 

While two patterns could be distinguished in the model, 
their close interrelation* became evident not only in terms of 
having a common ro5t in early delay, but .when the path 
coefficients were adjusted for other influences a perfect fit 
was obtained for the entire model with the original or zer)- 
order correlations. -This meanf that the theoretical arrange- 
ment of variables was confirmed and that the root uifluenie 
(variable A in Figure 1 or delayed schooling at ages 1 3 to 15 y 
could be used as a single measure of the educational problems 

' to be analyzed from a social and economic viewpoint. By 
thus Reducing the variable, to be explained, greater latitude 

*was .obtained for a complex explanatory model of the' type 
just described. The accurate fit also evoked confidence in 
the applicability of the regression method to the data used in 
this study, which include thousands of persons, but for 
statistical purposes-inake up only eleven aggregate cases, a * 

' small number for ordinary correlation analysis. 

One could argue against using path analysis here because 
it is typically a»f)plied to define coordinated relations based 
on the clustering of many individuals in large populations. 
A small number of cases might yield a distorted picture if a 
few. were out of line with the rest. Accordingly, each variable 
pair was closely examined and ||o unusual patterns were 
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found. For further assurance we applied • a "shrinkage" 
adjustment devised for detecting exaggerated* multiple cor- • 
relation results based on small populations.' Another objec- 
tion went in the opposite direction; namely, that path anal- 
ysis was unnecessary because the interrelations were obvious 
from Table 1. Since path analysis provides a significance test 
for relations visually apparent or conjectured in such in- 
stances,, it seems amply justified. Its principal advantage is 
precisely the clarifying capability of a diagram summarizing ^ 
a complex influejnce network- and the discovery of patterns 
not readily apparent or weak in tabular presentation. 

From a less technical angle, the significance of the model 
tested can be summarized as describing mathematically the 
collective educational experience of Puerto Ricans following 
alternate paths to. what is basically a failure or, at best, a 
prcrbtematic condition, involving eventually dropping out or 
obtaining%-high school degree only at considerable personal 
cost. Im^ne or another way the maze analyzed here encom- 
passes at least the sixty percent vMo eventually do not conJ- 
plete high 'school and perhaps an additional twenty-five 
percent who graduate later than usual in the prevailing career 
schedule. The debilitating natufe of both outcomes for the 
Puerto Rican collectivity implies that either drastic improve- 
ments are made in their schooling or the likely consequence 
will be a generation of poorly efducated persons. 
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4. Social and Economic Factors. 

Facedfwitb such a discouraging picture, attention must be 
drawn to conditions that help explain the situation and might 
therefore suggest ways in which it could be altered, aside 
from the obvious solutions of matching grades with age and 
encouraging continuity and success in the school system. 
Answers to the fundamental question of the Puerto Rican. 
community's role in. school problems were sought by dis- 
tinguishing elements possibly having a direct influence on 
students, such^as ^heir parents' education, from aggregate 
features exemplified by poverty -which reflect the sdcial 
conditions of Puerto Ricans within the larger structure of 
behavioral relations defining the collectivity as a disadvan- 
taged minority. In so doing it was assumed that in so far as 
the characteristics^ of the Puerto Rican community did not 
fully explain the educational situation, the unexplained 
variation could be attributed to mainly external factors 
such as the school system, the political mechanisms setting 
educational policy and the impact of the majority popula- 
tion itself. The relative influence of these factors could be 
defined only vaguely in this study, requiring further atten- 
tion in future research. 

A CONSIDERATION OF CERTAIN FACTORS 

Our strategy for the initial task' of identifying the indi- 
cators that would most reliably portray the tuerto Rican 
community's influence was tp devise as many measures as 
reasonably extracted from published census reports, and 
evaluate them in correlation matrices and in regression 
equations aimed at examining theif relation with each other 
and the variable to be explained. The ultimate purpose was to 
reduce redundancy and unrelatedness to the extent of ob- 
taining a small number of genuinely explanatory variables. 
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Variables correlated with the ''dependent" or root variable 
in the delay/drop out model were also tabulated wi^h the 
other elements of the model, to avoid missing a weak but still 
important relation. As a by-product of this process/the fol- 
lowing variables were discarded as either unrelated to the 
school problem or havingless explanatory power than simi- 
lar indicators to be later discoissed:* 

1. Among Puerto Rican adults: 

— median school year^. attained by the generation.starting 
school in the 1910s; and the same for the 1920s 
percent unemployed, separate for males, females. 

— percent not in the labor force, separate for males, 
females. 

— personal income. 

— average" number of children ever boni by women ever 
married. 

2. Among employed PuertoiRlcan adults: 

— percent in manufacturing industries, separate for males 
and females 

— percent operatives 

~ percent in clerical and sales work, female 

— pe^ent in service work, separate for males and females 

3. Among Puerto Rican households 

. ~ averagie number of persons per household, and average 
family size, separate for poverty and nonpoverty house- 
holds. 

~ average number of earners in a family. 
~ percent headed by women with children under age 18. 
~ percent having children under age 18, separate for pov- 
erty and nonpoverty households. 

*As used here "average" refers to the mean nunxber. 
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— ratio of households headed by person bom in Puerto 
Rico to those headed by a Puerto Rican bom in the 
United States.. 

— percent of families with both spouses present. 

As can be gathered from the list, a first impression is that 
factors often considered crucial to the success or failure of 
minority students are here said to not exnhdn the Puerto 
Rican educational picture. This was partly/true where labor 
force participation, employment status,!, routine manual 
work, household and family size were measured. In the other 
cases a more precise indicator or one more closely related to 
the delay and drop out rates was chosen. It is worth noting, 
however, that certain aspects of Puerto Rican life— the stereo- 
typed "crowding" in households; jobless or idle parents and 
differences between factory and service work— \yere not 
statistically relevant to the school situation. 

Metropolitan area indicators devised by the Midwest 
Research Institute were similarly examined, with a view to 
include some measure of variation in the quality of education 
and opetiness to minority concems.^° But clear and consis- 
tent results were not obtained, possibly because one of the 
pertinent indices compounded health with education meas- 
ures and the latter were defined mainly. by adult attainment, 
instead of school system variables. In contrast, a component 
factor, per capita local govemment expenditures on educa- 
tion, yielded more applicable measures and was retained. 
The social participation index; coitiposed of 51 variables, 
also proved unrelated to the variables to be explained and 
most of the potentially explanatory measures. Some of the - 
conditions included produced meaningful results when cal- 
culated for the Puerto Rican population only, and an altema- 
tive to the ^quality factors based on Spanish origin persons 
instead of blacks and males/females also provided a key 
explanatory indicator. 

4t>* 
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SOCIO-ECONOMIC INDICATORS 

' ' ' _ ■ 

Items found to have some explanatory value are presented 
in Tables 2 anti 3, beginning with three measures of educa- 
tional attainment among Puerto Rican adult^. As v/i\l be ob- 
served, metropolitan areas with type 1 school problems did 
not have the lowest parent educational attainment. This may 
be explained by the tWo-tier social composition of the Puerto 
Rican community previously mentioned, exemplified by New 
Haven, a city having both very poor and well educated Puerto 
Ricans. The ^eak negative correlations generally observed, 
between parent's education and the delay and drop out 
rates are therefore attributable largely to the unusually high' 
level of adult school attainment in Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, cities where school problems were least visible. 

Here one could argue' that if the two tiers were separately 
considered, a closer fit wpuld preWtil between parents' 
edi^tional attainment and school delays and dtop outs. 
WliU^this might indeed eventuate, the indicators would no 
longer represent Puerto Rican mrban communities, but 
rather social classes within these communities. One of the 
main purposes of the research ran contrary to this kind of 
fragmentation; to adequately characterise a Puerto Rican 
group in a given metropolitan area, its relative strengths and 
its disadvantages must be considered as a connected reality. 
Again, our units of analysis are the Puerto Rican people 
grouped together in eleven metropolitan categories, not 
individuals nor subgroups within urban areas. 

The two-tier pattern became apparent once more among 
indicators relative to occupation, principally those measur- 
ing Puerto Rican involvement in professional and other types 
of white collar work. In this instance a weak negative relation 
was found with school problems, despite the odd situation in 
Boston, where high delay and drop out rates accompanied 
rates of professional work among Puerto Ricans. By removing 
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TABLE 2. OCCUPATION, INDUSTRY AND INCOME 
MEASURES FOR THE PUERTO RICAN POPULATION 
BY SELECTED METROPOLITAN AREAS; 
UNITED STATES, 1970 
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Boston the relation would be strengthened considerably, 
since other type 1 comrnunilies had relatively few white 
collar workers, whereas Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
with low delay and drop out rates, scored high in profes- 
sipnal, managerial, clerical and sales workers. But this >yould 
resemble the internal fragmentation of Puerto Rican com- 
munities to suit preconceived theoretical notions and was 
therefore not an avenue followed. 

The negative white collar/school problem relation none- 
theless became evident when the income received by Puerto 
Ricans was considered, which proved to be the first gen- 
uinely clear relation .with delay and drop out rates. Even in 
this instance, however, a very close match was not obtained. 
Cldveland-Lorain, for example, had a somewhat higher in- 
come situation than wdEUd be expected on the basis of a re- 
gression on delay and drop out rates, and the New York 
City Puerto Rican community was lower in income than the 
same type of analysis would suggest. These cases illustrate 
how individual communities can vary significantly from 
national social and economic patterns, making difficult the 
formulation of a consistent explanation for educational 
problems. They also point to the' importance of other deter- 
mining factors— such as family income as influenced by 
family si^e and the number of earners in a family, all of 
which were closely related. 

The depressed incbirte situation among Puerto Ricans in 
New York City, joined to a much higher cost of living than 
in most United States metropolitan areas prompted us to 
give special* attention to the relation between income and 
school delays and drop outs. Additional tabulations were 
effected, adjusting each community's scores by a weighting 
factor proportional to its size in the national Puerto Rican 
population. Although approximately 71 percent of all 
Puerto Ricans considered in this study liveH in New York , 
City, this did not appreciably affect the nature of the 
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correlations obtained. Secondly, no significant correlation 
was found between a metropolitan area's consumer price 
indik (relative to the entire population) and th'^ delay or 

drop out rates for Puerto* Rican teenagers and young adults. 

■ . "* ' * ^ 

^ ■ . • ■' 

COMMUNITY INDICATORS 

In contrast, the same line of reasoning yielded meaningful 
resiilts for the first three indicators presented in Table 3. A 
negative correlation of .574 was found, petween the percapita 
expenditure p^r student in the public school system of the 
eleven metropolitan categories, and delayed education at 
ages 13 to 15. Between the same set of figures and the even- 
tual drop out (ages 19 to 24) an even higher coefficient 
(-.693) was found. This seemed to indicate that school 
problems were not simply a matter of how much financial 
resources or buying power existed in a Puerto Rican com- 
munity, 'but also how much the school system invested, in 
local educational programs. 

^ Admittedly, there are several important limitations in the 
type of comparison just made: some of the metropolitan 
categories contained more than one city^nd school system; 
the amount spent on Puerto Rican students might differ 
from the percapita expenditure for all students, and school 
system budgets vary widely in terms of allocations for the 
type of instruction or school organization that might m^e a 
difference for delays and drop outs among Puerto Ricans. 
The only adjustment "found possible for these limitations 
was to calculate an average percapita expenditure figure for 
the cities that were combined in categories, weighted for 
their proportional population size. The strength of the cor- 
relations found was considered sufficient to warrant a tenta- 
tive acceptance of adjusted figures, leaving the mat^r open 
to further refinement in fyture researchy as. more Accurate 
measurements of the school systems' role becomes possible. 
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TABLE 3. COMMUNITY INDICATORS FOR THE 
METROPOLITAN AREAS SELECTED, 1S170 
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The school expenditure finding and the equality compo- 
nents of the social participation indicator previously men- 
tioned suggested looking into measures of the Puerto Rican . 
communities' relative power to influence the appropriation 
and use of funds that might help solve educational problems. 
For lack of more refined indicators, the total number of 
•Puerto Ricans in each metropolitan category and their per- 
cent as part of the local poptilation was examined, uur as- 
sumption centered on the importance for public policy of 
having a "critical mass" of Puerto Ricans in a city— often said 
to be necessary before the community can hope to obtain 
some degree of participation in what happens, especially in 
the school system. In other words, until Puerto Ricans be- 
come clearly visible and present in sufficient numbers to 
persuade school officials that something "must be done" 
about the high drop out rates and other problems, solutions 
are not likely to be discussed. Certainly the main thrust of 
recent legislation relative to appropriations of public funds 
has served to strengthen the connection between popula- 
tion size and policy participation, in many cases as an ex- 
plicit formula equating power to numerical representation. 

Since Puerto Rican communities outside New York ^ity 
were relatively uniform in the smallness of their population 
size and made up a minor percent of the local populace, no 
initial relation was found with delay and drop out rates. 
But/when other Spanish origin people were added, the na- 
tional picture asWmed a somewhat different perspective. 
Based on population totals, moderately negative correla- 
tions emergiid witn each of the elements of the delay/drop 
out model, . indicating that with greater numerical Strength 
went a detimsui school problems. The negative correlation 
was considerably strengthened when the percentage of Span- 
ish origin persons in the total population replaced population 
totals. In this instance, type 1 communities-those having 
the most acute delay and drop out situation—typically had i 
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proportionately minor Spanish origin populations, whereas 
Los Angeles and San Francisco,^ both witt favorable school 
rates, had sizeable Spanish origin populations. Implied maybe 
that numerical strength in a metropolitan area depends more 
on proportional representation than on the total minority 
population count. If, for example, only half of New York 
City*s Puerto Rican community lived in another city ^having 
a million inhabitants, it would be a .majority and probably 
have a very different power condition/ 

Against our perspective it can be argued that Puerto Ricans 
make up a relatively small part of the Spanish origin popula- 
tion in Los Angeles and San Francisco, which (alorfg with 
type 1 Cities at the other extreme) uphold the negative cor- 
relation with drop out and delay rates for Pu^to Ricans 
only. Being a smaller component of a city's Spanish origin 
population than other, groups no less typifies Puerto Rican 
communities than situations in which Puerto Rican/predom- 
inate. In fact, this constitutes a fairly wide-spread condition 
in places like Miami, Dallas, Detroit and Washington, D.C., 
and poses a different but important condition for an emerg- 
ing national minority. Moreover, the repetitive nature of the 
struggle for improvement in- school systems, the general- 
izing influence of federal legislation ^nd the resemblance in 
educational problems among Spanish origin groups all point 
to a' basically low^ower condition, regardless of which group 
predominates, and to the salience of unity. Our comparisons 
are among metropolitan categories that each summarize a 
Puerto Rican Com\unity's educational experience, whether 
this occui4 in a settmg of Hispanic origin such as California, 
or one of hostility and succession among European immi- 
grant groups, as in the Northeastern cities in the United 
States. Lastly, the ultimate application of these measures 
as explanatory variables (to be later explained) gave equal 
importance to Puerto Rican and other Spanish origin popula- 
tion totals and proportional representation. 
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Our results pose an intriguing set of considerations ranging 
from the purely technical to issues crucial to whatever basic 
options Puerto Ricans may have in the American social 
system— including the desirability of coalition politics with 
such groups as the NJexican Americans, and a policy favoring 
concentration or dispersal as strategies having a certain power- 
generating value. National migration trends do not offer a 
clear answer to certairt related questions, since relatively 
small communities have grown most rapidly in recent years, 
but large Puerto Rican afggregates (mainly. New York City) 
have reversed the declines apparent in the 1960s, when ex- 
tensive dispersal seemed likely. Whereas newer communities— 
of which Boston and the Connecticut metropolitan areas 
are typical— have grown largely as a result of direct migration 
from Puerto Rico and an outward movement from New-^ork 
City, longer-starKiing communities such as New York itself, 
Philadelphia, Chicago and the West Coast have maintained or 
expanded their relative size by reproduction as well as con- 
tinued migration. ^ *^ 

As a result, the newer communities tend to have a much 
larger percent of Puerto Ricans bom in Puerto Rico. This 
indicator (see Table 3) rangedNipward from 37.8 percent in. 
San Francisco to 75.8 percent in Boston, yielding a mod- 
erately positive correlation with the delay and. drop out 
rates, an important change from the uniformly negative 
relations up to now examined. Tlie 1960-1970 population 
growth rate in each metropolitan category provided a parallel 
set of figures, suggesting that recent uprooting and cultural 
continuity from Puerto Rico are additional explanatory fac- 
tors in delayed schooling and school attrition. 

The final set of variables clustered about measures of 
poverty or income inadequacy, as defined by the U.S. Census 
Bureau on the basis of a scale relating family size to total 
payments received by family members. For social research 
purposes, the percent of families classified as in poverty has 
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a special meaning where minority people are concerned, in 
many ways this figure summarizes the complex w^b of ex- 
ploitation, neglect and alienation that characterizes the 
people most victimized by the internal colonial system- 
persons caught in a trap of despair combining no political 
power, social stigma and financial destitution. Accorcflngly, 
poverty is not a condition over which minority groups 
have ample control; much to the contrary, it symbolizes 
relegation to the last places in the proverbial opportunity 
queue of a highly competitive order. 

Perhaps the most tragic aspect of this study is ^triangular 
relation among the percent of families in poverty, the per- 
cent with children under age 18, and the percent with a 
woman as the only parent. This serves to clarify why the 
segments of a Puerto Rican community that are in* most 
need of financial and other resources tend to be those least 
likely to have a realistic chance to obtain them: families 
struggling to raise children, and women faced with double 
discrimination in fulfilling primary family responsibilities. 
These interrelated variables are those previously mentioned 
as developed for the Puerto Rican community along the 
same lines as the individual equality and general living con- 
dition components of the metropolitan quality of life indices. 
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5. An Explanatory Model 

COMPOUND INDICES FOR A MULTIVARIATE ANALYSIS 

From a theoretical perspec%e, the poverty variables just 
reviewed qualify clearly as a root or fundamentally explana- 
tory factor (similar to delayed schooling at ages 13 to 15 in 
the first model) providing the basis of an interactive model of 
social and economic influences. For this purpose, a com- 
pound index was devised which incorporated recent popula- 
tion growth and migration in the poverty measure for each 
metropolitan category, variables found to be closely related 
with the cluster of poverty measures: the proportion among 
families represented by tJlose with income inadequacy, those 
with children under age 18 and those with a woman as the 
only parent. ^ ^ 

A similar .procedure was followed with the other principal 
factors reviewed— parents' educatioitToccupation and income; 
school system expenditures per student, and the numerical 
strength of the Spanish origin community— in order to reduce 
the number of explanatory factors to a manageable set of 
fnultivariate measures, and produce variables less likely to 
distort the general picture because of extreme or exaggerated 
values. In each case^ the following forniat was used: for each 
variable entering into a compound ind^x, the numbers (per- 
cent, mean, median) were ranked on. an ordinal scale from 
one to eleven, with each metropolitan category receiving a 
score corresponding to its relative position among the others. 
Next, each community's scores were totaled, and the total 
was divided by the highest possible score, whidh yielded a 
percentage indicating how close or far a given community 
was in relation to a compound variable's maximum value. 

To illustrate, the first compound index presented in Table 
4, parents' educational attainment, wa$ composed of the 
three variables relative to this item in Table 2: median school 
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TABLE 4. COMPOUND INDICES USED IN 
multivariate; ANALYSIS 
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years atta^ed in the genefation starting school in the 1930s; 
percent high school graduates, and median number of school 
years completed among Puerto Rican adults age 25 and older. 
In this case the highest possible score of 33 was acutally 
fo^ind in Los Angeles, where the Puerto Rican community 
had the highest number u^ each variable and therefore a 100.0 
compound index. San Francisco (with 90.9) was closest to 
Los Angeles arid Buffalo-Rochester (with 15.2) was furthest 
away. ' 

The other compound indices were composed as follows: 

- Parents' Socio-Ecohomic Status: balance of occupa- 
tional, industrial and income variables listed in Table 2. 

- Educational Expenditures per Student: per cafrtt^t. 
school system investment in dollars, not ranked. 

- Numerical Strength of Spanish Origin Persbhs: the 
number and percent of Puerto Ricans, and (separately) 
of other Spanish origin persons in a metropolitan 
category. , 
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— Community Poverty and Degree of Recent Migration:, 
balance of variables listed in Table 3. 

The resulting numbers were then included in a correlation 
matrix with the variable to be explained, delaying schooling 
at ages 13 to 15'. 

This resulted in an exceptionally close relation (r = .705) 
between the compound community poverty/recent migra- 
tion index and delayed schooling, showing that as one 
increased, so too did the other. The other explanatory 
variables-all -negatively related to the delayed schooling— 
had lower, but still persuasive coefficients: parents' educa- 
tion (-.292), parents' scjfcial and economic status (-.561), 
school expenditures (-.574) and numerical strength (-.320). 
While each case could be separately discussed, a more syn-_ 
thetic way of interpreting the results becam^e possible by 
using path analysis. 

A PATH MODEL OF EXPLANATORY FACTORS FOR DELAYED 
SCHOOLING 

Oui" theoretical arrangement of variables, depicted in 
Figure 2, converts parents' education and socio-economic 
status into factors intervening between the compound 
poverty/recent migration inde^x and delayed schooling. It 
further assumes that the generally exploitative and discrim- 
inatory conditions accounting for poverty. find further ex- 
pression in a relatively low investment per student in the 
school system; whereas stable, constructive relations between 
Puerto Ricans and the majority would be accompanied by a 
greater expenditure per student, having a beneficial effect 
on the drop out problem, in turn. Lastly, in our opinion no 
link is clearly discernible between poverty/recent migration, 
and numerical strength, for while one might expect these to 
be negatively related, they refer to different social processes 
in the internal colonial system— one being the mechanisms 
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keeping the poor poor, and the other symbolizing an op- 
pressed communi^'s strategy for limited participj^tion in 
determining the wJ!>l things happen to its membership. 
The latter also combines the influence coming from the 
Puerto Rican community with numerical strength from other 
sources: nimely, the Spanish origin persons who live in 'the 
same cities. 

The standardized regression coefficients demonstrated, as 
expected, an indirect influence 'on delayed schooling, from 
poverty/recent, migration? through the parents* educational 
and socio-econoniic^t'Vtus (which were so closely interrelated 
themselves as to constitute a single path), and also, througli 
the school system's average expenditure per student. The 
direct influence was therefore reduced from .705 to .532, 
still the strongest explanatory factor in the 'model. This 
means that while a primary influence on thes^elay and drop ^ 
out rates came from the disadvantaged position of Puerto 
Ricans in the American social system, the connection was 
even further strengthened if the students' parents them- 
selves had a hmited school background and a manual work/ 
limited income situation. Since relatively low investments 
in the educational pfocess had a similar impact, the most un- 
favQtable circumstance would be -a recently migrant com- 
munity with a fair degree of poverty, few well educated 
parents working in white-collar jobs, located in a city having 
below average filiSi^^ng for its School system. 

The standardized explanatory ^ower of the numerical 
strength variable was almost as great as the direct influence 
of poverty/recent migration. But this was a negative relation; 
nn other words, as the numerical (and presumably effective) 
representation of Puerto Ricans and other Spanish origin 
groups was maximized, the delay and drop out' rates were 
significantly reduced or nonexistent. The extreme examples 
of the poverty/recent migration paths (New England) and the 
more favorable situation in West Coast cities calls to mind 
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FIGURE 2. PATH DIAGRAM OFINFIJ^NCE FACTORS AMONG 
DROP OUT AND DELAYED SCHOOLING RATES IN 
ELEVEN METROPOLITAN AREAS. PUERTO RICANS, 
1970 
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illustrations of the two main influence factors exhibited by 
the interactive model: poverty /recent migration and the 
Spanish origin community's numerical strength. 

The model's predictive capabilities were further confirmed 
by a near-perfect fit with the original, zero-order coefficients, 
when adjustments were made for all possible influences in 
the path estimating equation; there were three discrepancies, 
the largest 1.4 percent from the original figures. Moreover, 
the summary statistics showed 79.2 percent of the variation 
explained with respeo^ to the dependent variable, or "delayed 
schooling at ages 13 to 15. The composition of the explained 
variation was: poverty/fecent migration (49.7 percent); nu- 
merical strength (adding 19.2 percent); school expenditures 
(adding 9.0 percent); and parents' socio-economic situation 
(adding 1.3 percent). When the "shrinkage" adjustment was 
calculated for possible error due to a small number of cases, 
the general predictive capability was reduced to 65.3 percent 
and the component figures. similarly decreased. Even at this 
somewhat lower level, a major portion of the variation was 
accounted for, leaving an indeterminate margin of about a 
quarter of the variation. 



6. Conclusions 



The research reported here attempts to mathematically 
portirjiy' social mechanisms involved in the United States 
educational system's failure to provide a learning environ- 
ment appropriate to a major native minority group. The find- 
ings 'show that as of 1970 little or no progress was taking 
place in the schooling of Puerto Rican young adults; that is, 
as compared with the parent generation's school attainment 
and that of other minority groups. By contemporary stand- 
ards this implies a decline, since educational requirements 
for employment have escalated and today success in Ameri- 
can society necessitates knowledge well beyond the routine 
manual skills having a certain labor market value in the 
1950s, if indeed they ever meant a path to. genuine oppor- 
tunity. 

Nationally about 60 percent of Puerto Rican youth 
enumerated in the 1970 Census had left the educational 
system before high school graduation. An additional 25 
percent graduated, but only with some delay in the usual 
schedule for completion— indicative of school problems even 
in Success, In jboth cases the difficulties can be traced to the 
elementary level at which the delay began for many and the 
negative influences stemming from a discouraging school 
environment, which set trends in motion that eventually 
led to either dropping out or graduating at considerable 
personaloCOst. 

In varying degrees the delay/drop out pattern was found in 
nine out of eleven metropolitan area categories studied, 
some of which represented more than a single city. Even in 
Los Angeles about a quarter of Puerto Rican adults were high 
school drop outs and only in San Francisco did the school 
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situation approach tiic majority condition. Among otiicr 
cities tlie two basic patterns identincd were: 

1. A ratlier common experience of being left back at loast 
one grade in elementary scliool and dropping out just 
beyond the age limit for compulsory scliool attendance; 
that is, when the student is 15 or 16 years old. This was 
taking place primarily in Puerto Rican communities tliat 
were relatively small in size, recently established or rapidly 
expanding, and where, except for a minor segment of well 
educated parents, most Puerto Rican adults were manual 
workers liaving a limited school background themselves, 
and often obliged to work in low-paid, part-time or un- 
certain jobs. Most clearly exemplified by the metropolitan 
areas in New England, the first pattern was also found in 
Philadelphia, Patterson-Passaic and to some extent in 
Chicago, Cleveland and Buffalo-Rochester. It provides a 
prototype of early community development or of very 
limited community development -in which Puerto Ricans 
must struggle for recognition and eventually minor con- 
cessions, and will most likely continue facing a basic pos- 
ture of avoidance by school authorities. 

2. When most students follow the usual schedule of schooling 
. up to the age limit for compulsory school attendance, a 

lower eventual drop out rate seems likely-but the focus 
of school problems then shifts from elepientary to the 
intermediate or advanced secondary school levels, where 
delays occur nonetheless, and the attendant difficulties 
frequently mean a prolonged and'^probably unpl^sant 
sqhool experience. In this case, the factors influencing the 
delay and eventual drop out are illustrated by New York 
City and the near-by metropolitan. areas in northern New 
Jersey, where Puerto Ricans have gained a certain minimal 
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power base by reason of their numbers and proportional 
representation in the total population. But this condition, 
also true of Spanish origin persons in Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, does not necessarily mean instant educational suc- 
cess. Other factors such as prevalent poverty; the high cost of 
living; double discrimination against women (who are in- 
creasingly responsible for one-parent households); limited 
investments in the school system, and a mainly proletarian 
social identity among parents~all contribute to an environ- 
ment favoring the drop out, or at least a slackening of high 
school completion into the young adulthood years, when 
marriage, family responsibilities and (up to recently) obliga- 
tory military service affect the average person's career. 

Some of the social factors identified as influences on 
school problems coulJ be modified by short-term changes 
in OTganizationj^Jp,ul^ptl^^ require redirection in the 

social structure that h^s ascnS^d'to Puerto Ricans a mii\ority 
and dependent /role in thV internal colonial system. Unfor- 

; » 

tunately, tnelfrririea^nutttre of the data available from the 
Census files does not enable the authors to reach a more 
detailed or qualitative evaluation. * 
Much has been said, however, about the key variable, or 
early delays in schooling. As a final comment we, wish to 
note that even if all the Puerto Rican children proceeded on 
time througli the elementary and secondary school system, 
quite likely the drop out and other problems would still 
occur to some extent, since all of the variables examined 
were in one or another way symptomatic of an underlying 
human disparity between the Puerto Ric^n communities 
and the majority social system— a social mismatching that 
can be remedied only by thorough going change. This serves 
to warn us about grasping at a quick but superficial solution 
to a complex and profound set of difficulties. ^ 
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